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REGIONAL PROGRAMMING FOR DIFFERENTIAL NEEDS: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OHIO 

Byrl R. Shoemaker 
Director of Vocational Education Ohio 

CHAPTER 1 A Concept of a Career Education 

Continuum 

Since the turn of the century the quantity and speed of change has 
continued to increase. As we approach the three quarter mark of the 
century, the pace is both frantic and frightening. Such change has 
caused or made possible, depending upon how you look at it, the great 
social and economic concerns that we face today. Such massive changes 
have been extremely difficult for the public educaticii system of our 
nation. This system has not only failed to adjust to such social and 
economic changes, but it h^s? 't even suspected the amount of change 
necessary if it is to remnin a viable institution in a technological 
age. 

Our system o"! education io in danger of being unable to achieve its 
stated goals. Terms such as accountability, evaluation, educational 
redesign are rampant as the schools attempt to communicate with both the 
public and legislators responsible to the public. These terms are 
frightening to educators as they too often attempt to meet the crisis by 
repackaging the same old stuff in different modules of time or presented 
with the Madison Avenue approach through audio-visual media. 

We seem to note growth of a new dirty word in the world. The fact that 
^t is a new dirty word strikes fear instead of disgust into the hearts of 
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t of us. This new dirty word is the American ''dollar. " Daily it 



becomes worth less and less. $60 billion of these dollars are floating 
around overseas with no place to light and lurking as a continual threat 
to our econcjny and our viable position in the world. 

It is likely that PL 90-576, the Vocational Education Amendments of; 
1968, is the most significant piece of educational legislation that has 
been passed since the Land Grant Act. This piece of legislation, based 
upon categorical aid and growing out of a National Council for Vocational 
Education fctudy^ pointed up the concerns of people for changes in educatiop, 
which reflected not only changes needed in vocational education, but concerns 
for all education. Within these Amendments, we saw a thrust to insure that 
service would be provided for disadvantaged youth; for handicapped youth; 
for inner-city families; for consumers; for adults; for those enrolled in 
high school and post-high school vocational or technical education; for 
rediirection of teacher education program efforts and for a broad expansion 
of vocational and technical education services so that all youth and all 
adults could have an opportunity to a vocational or technical education of 
high quality. Tnese Amendments grew out of understanding that for every 
100 young people who start elementary school, seventy-five will complete 
high school and fifteen will graduate from college. The fact that eighty- 
five percent of the young people will earn their living without a 
collegiate degree, combined with the fact that by 1975 only five percent 
of the jobs will be available for unskilled work, should strike a note 
of fear in hc-th youth and adults, business and industry, labor and 
management and educators, and the general public. 

As we look at the fut^ure of our nation, it rests upon our ability to 
produce at a level which can compete for dollars not only within our count'^, 
^"t compete for the foreign dollars necessary for us to purchase the goods 
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^tol services that we must have from other countries if we are to be viable. 
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Our ability to compete relates both to the skills and technical knowledge 

of our people and to the willingness of those people to use those skills 

efficiently and effectively in such a way as to be able to compete with 

goods ^ind services produced in other countries. 

I want to relate to you a sad story. ..sad, but true. The story was 

reported in Industry Week and is as follows: 

"We used to make I-Beam truck axles in our Cleveland plant* As 
wages and materials prices rose, we were priced cut of the market," 
says Charles H. Smithy Jr.,. president of Litco Industries. "Recently 
we learned our former custoner was planning to buy axles in Japan or 
Spain. We decided we would try to get the business for our plant in 
Brazil. 

Today we are making those axles there for delivery to the U* S. We 
found that we could buy the &teel in Japan, ship it 12,000 miles to 
Brazil, unload and haul it 100 miles inland to our plant, produce 
the axles packed for export, ship them 6,000 miles to the U.S., pay 
10 percent duty, plus 10 percent import charges since August 15, 
pay inland freight in the U. S.. and deliver them to the customer 
more cheaply than we could make them in Cleveland five miles from 
our steel source." 

This story indicates that jobs formerly performed by Americans were 
exported to Brazil and Japan, and foreign-flag shipping companies hauled 
the materials between the various countries. These jobs are lost to cur 
city of Cleveland. .• to our country. Dollars flow to Japan and Brazil, 
but what can we sell them in return that isn't being made better and 
cheaper in some other country? 

Superior output per man hour has always been th^ edge that the U. S. 
has held in relationship to other nations. This increased productivity 
per worker hour enabled us to have a higher standard of living because 
we truly represented an increased productivity as well as an increase in 
dollars per hour worked. In one generation we have gone from fir^it to 
^'^''d-last in growth rate output per man hour. 'Number 1 is Japan; number 2 
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ifeiiBia West Germany; number 20 is the United Statei* of America. 



An article in Newsweek, .raising the question^ "Can the U» S. compete?'' 



carried f;:his information: 

"The Japanese official was politely regretful. 'Raw materials, yes, he 
told the New York businessman. We vould very much be interested in 
buying more raw materials, but American manufactured products — veil 
if only the quality were more dependable, ' 

The British journalist snorted, 'When did you last see a "made in 
America" sign?"' he said. Refrigerators, washing machines, freezers — 
the Italians have taken ov(2r." 

In summing up the position of America, the Newsweek article had this 
to say: 

"In assessing America' s faltering competitive stance in the world, 
one disturbing conclusion stands out — a prime reason for the U. S. 
troubles is that all too-many Merican workers, particularly young 
ones, who are supposed to be bubbling with energy and ambition, no 
longer give a damn. Whether they are overworked or underprivileged, 
pampered or oppressed, dehumanized by the demands of their jobs, or 
just plain bored, whatever the reason, the evidence is strong that 
the traditional work ethic of the U. S. is showing signs of 
senility." 

In traveling throughout the country I have asked, "What is it that 
we produce that we can sell to the rest of the world and which sOme other 
country is not making more cheaply and better?" Today only one item has 
been called to my attention. that is our agricultural produce. The 
farmers are the most productive in the world and can compete on the world 
market with farmers in other nations. 

The answer^ to problems do not rest in our machines- WC' can produce 
the finest machines in the world. Studies of productivity indicate that 
the matter of r^al growth in output per man hour is only 15 percent machines 
and 85 percent people. The skill, the technological knowledge j educational 
background, the work habits, the attitudes, all of these other factors make 
up 85 percent of rhe growth rate in output per man hour. 

This means that people repri^sent the real hidden resource of our nation 



spite of mechanization and technological development's, the person still 




represents the major facet in our productivity, particularly as we realize 
that more than 50 percent of our people are now employed in service occupati 
rather than in agriculture or in manufacturing processes. People represent 
the job of education and the purposes of education must today go beyond the 
responsibility for teaching the three R's and for teaching the antiquated 
"four solid subjects" for entrance into college when the teaching of the 
"four solid subjects" hasn't even proven to be the best way to go to 
college. 

In Ohio we have been'attelI^p^^ing to develop a career continuum as a 
thrust in education to (1) lead youth to a point of career choice; (2) 
provide at the high school level a means of preparation for work or further 
education; (3) provide a continuing education program throughout fvdult life 
for either technical education, collegiate education, upgrading in their 
existing work or retraining fcr new occupations. This continuum starts in 
kindergarten. In Grades K through 6 we suggest that it be identified as a 
career motivation program. Within these grades we have two simple goals; 
(1) to motivate all youth to respect ail work; (2) to motivate all youth 
to want to do something. We do not propose that we ask them if they want 
to be a doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, welder, auto mechanic, stenog- 
rapher or what. Our goal is to encourage them to accept all work a^ 
socially significant, economically necessary and the way that they maintain 
themselves and society • 

At the seventh and eighth grade levels, we propose a career orientation 
program in which then we provide all youth with an opportunity to learn 
about the professional, technical, skilled, and semi-skilled occupations 
avail5^ble in our economy. They are encouraged to consider options open 
"n terms of jobs available, what it takes to reach toward these jobs and 



to begin an analysis of what they personally have to offer. At this level we 
still do not ask, "What do you want to be?" The goal at this level is to 
broaden their horizons, not narrow their horizons. We ask for two periods 
a day for two years, utilizing existing teachers in order to assure that all 



At Grades 9 and 10 we propose a career exploration program in which we 
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are concerned that every boy and every girl has an opportunity to explore 
career choices of interest to them. We ask that an average of no less than 
two periods a day for one year be provided in order to gj.ve the young person 
time to explore either within the school or outside of the school through 
visitations to and experiences in community units of business, industry, 
public institutions, private institutions or what-have-you. We do not 
believe that an adequate program of exploration can be mounted within the 
four walls of the school. We do not believe that young people can make 
acequate choices by reading about occupations any more than you can learn to 
swim by reading about it. We do not deny the importance of occupational 
information as one input into a career development program, but we do deny 
that such occupational information stacked from the floor to the ceiling' is 
an adequate delivery system for a career development continuum. 

We propose then, at age 16 ^ whether the young person is in the 11th 
grade or happens to be in the 9th grade, that they have an opportunity to 
either prepare, for employment upon graduation through a vocational program 
or to prepare adequately for entrance into a professional training program 
at the collegiate level thrpugh a differentiated and reorganized pre- 
professional curriculum. 

We suggest that the vocational program, to be worthy of its place in 



youth will have an opportunity to understand the options that will be cpen 



to him. 
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in this continuum, must be a broad program into which any boy or girl who 
wants to enroll can find a place. We propose that the program must sponsor 
a concept of zero rejects, zero dropouts, and 100 percent placement. It 
must contain opportunities for the less able to the more able students. It • 
must serve youth and adults. It must be in tune with the needs of the people 
and the needs of business and industry. 

Beyond high school we propose that there be strong professional programs 
through our colleges, strong technical training programs through our 
technical institutes and other patterns of organization, and a continuing 
program for adults throughout their lifetime for upgrading themselves 
in their present jobs or for retraining themselves for new occupations ♦ 

In Ohio during the 1972-73 school year we have 12i^000 youth enrolled 
in the career motivation, orientation and exploration programs in 
Grades K-10. We provide $20 a head at the elementary school level, not to 
pay the teachers, but to provide for those teachers the travel, materials and 
extra services that they need in order to implement the career motivation 
program. At the seventh and eighth grade levels we provide $25 a head for 
similar services and $30 at the ninth and tenth grade level. 

This year we have 225,000 youth age 16 and above enrolled in high 
school vocational programs and through such programs we are serving 28 
percent of the youth age 16 and over in job training programs. Our minftrum 
goal in Ohio is to be serving no less thsn 40 percent by September, 1974. 
Also several of our vocational education centers in Ohio are working to 
devise curricula for the pre-prof essional area on a two-year basis. 
These curricula are being developed in the broad areas of engineering and 
science; health, social sciences and business. It is planned that such 
O curricula will take three-fourths of the student's day, leaving one-fourth 
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h r ii mi^mrrf i tni i in ^^le common ?-"cming areas of English and i >cial studies. 



Within our state we have attempted to broaden vocational prograiraning 
to include programs which would meet the broader interests of the larger 
numbers enrolling and the broader opportunities opening in business and 
industry. At the same time we have attempted to provide special type of 
programming, recognizing the proble.Tris cf the dropout-prone youth at the 
ages of 14 and 15, and. the problem of the unable or unwilling student 
ages 16 to 18, who needs the support of Job training in order to motivate 
them to participate adequately in a vocational education program or any 
educational program. We recognize the problem of dropout-prone girls 
in the inner-city section of our major cities at the seventh and eighth 
grade levels and have initiated an "Impact" program to be of service, to 
them. We recognize that if there are to be solutions to our social and 
economic problems these solutions must start in the home with improved 
stimulation of children before the age of 2. Research indicates that 

the school does not change children it only improves the product that 

comes to us from the home. 

We understand that the career education thrust is not the only 
thrust that should be included in education. We can see a place for a 
cultural thrust, for a citizenship thrust, for a home and family living , 
consumer and health thrust. We aviggest that the career continuum is a 
basic thrust in the. educational program if we are vo survive and prosper 
as individuals, if we are to make our contribution to the society in 
which we live, and if our nation as a whole is going to maintain a 
competitive position in the world. 

I know of no way in which we can "get more and produce less" unless 
you mean by "more^* more paper mone}? run on printing presses which run 
O ar and faster and which buys less and less. The price of freedom is 
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™^uf?nal vigilance and a willingness to work for that freedom. The 



competition for freedom through our "productive effort may in the long run 
be just as important as the competition for freedom on the battlefields 
of the world. Basic to good citizenship is the ability to "pay your way" 
through work. "Pay^check" education must be an integral and important 
part of our public education system.. 



CHAPTER 2 Vocational Education, an Important Progiram 

in the Career Continuum 



Vocational education cannot be classed as a unique discipline within 
the educational system of our country. R-^.ther, it can be identified as a 
program in which we combine the skills and technical content of various 
disciplines with the practical requirements of the world of work in 
order to prepare a young person to succeed technically and socially in 
that world of work. Vocational education, while not unique as a discipline, 
is unique as a program and this uniqueness is reflected in facilities 
needed for the instructional program, equipment, instructor qualifications, 
student goals, and the curriculum provided for the instructional program* 
Within this listing of unique factors for vocational education, the 
student goals become paramount and serve as the basis for the development 
of the curriculvim, facilities, and equipment. Also, instructor qualifica- 
tions grow out of the curriculum plan. 

Many of our argumeiits over curriculum organization, curriculum 
material development and the amount of emphasis to be placed upon 
vocational education carriculums within the public education process 
grow out of differences in understanding or lack of understanding of 
principles in the laarning theoiy or the adv>cational process. Disagreements 
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curriculum often start in differences in opinion over: 



!• Purpose of Education 

2. Learning Theory and Principles of Learning 

3, Attitude Towards Present Collegiate Preparatory Curriculum 

4, Scope of Curriculum 

5. Principles of Curriculum Organization 

I would suggest that a person will make a shallow approach to 
curriculum development unless a studj is made of these factors and- 
some principles of education developed. A paper of this type cannot 
adequately condense the many volumes that have been written on each of 
these topics but I would propose to a;ake a brief summary of the importance 
of each of these factors. 

Purpose of Education 

The overall purpose of education in any society might be stated: 
"To prepare people to adjust to and improve the 'jociety in which it exists. 
The educational process , therefore, is constantly affected by the society 
in which it exists and by the social and economic factors prevailing in 
that society. Early efforts in education, therefore, emphasized the 
importance of literacy and citizenship training, since a democratic 
society depends upon a literate, informed and concerned citizenry. As 
our society ^grew more affluent, more complex, free public education was 
extended upwards into the high school years. At the time the early high 
schools were organized, the large majority of the youth attending high 
school did so as a preparation for attending college. Job skills other 
than the professions were learned through a pass-on procedure of father 
to son, through a process of apprenticeship indenture or through the 
pickup process, since much of the work involved unskilled process 
needing only strong backs* 

Since the major goal of the early high schools tended to be that 




►reparation for college, it was natural that the curriculum in our 
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high schools was organized around the subject-centered basis that one 
would find in the normal college or university. The high schools 
gradually established a ^^egie unit of organization which would allow 
the colleges and unviersiLi.es to identify those students who had completed 
the course of studies each college assumed was the best one to prepare for 
further education at the collegiate level* 

VJhile every set of objectives, including the '^seven cardinal 
principles of education," "the ten imperative needs of youth" or "the 
developmental needs of youth" as identified by Havighurst all established 
the importance of preparing youth for employment who are not going on 
to college, the high school curriculum of yesterday and today, however, 
has essentially rtimained a sjib ject-centered college preparatory 
curriculum* Our present high school curriculum is oriented to the 
college preparatory purposes with a smattering of liberal arts, co-curricular 
activities and cultural subjects serving as the basis for calling a school 
a "comprehensive high school." 

The obscurity of the organization of the present curriculum and the 
fact that the most intelligent students have tended to do well in the 
college preparatory curriculum has grossly mi.sled our people into assuming: 

1. That the subject-centered curriculum was the best way 
to prepare for college,. 

2. That liberal arts which tend to contribute to enjoyment of 
living takes precedence over preparation for employment. 

3. That most of the youth participating in our public education 
system, ' including the large number that drop out from the 
system, can continue to get training for work through the 
pickup method, ignoring the technological nature of oir 
society, the economic organization of that society and the 
social changes taking place. 

It is my thesis that: 

1. The price of our technological age is pre-empl03mient training 



for the majority of youth who wish to enter emplojrment 
in business and industry. 

2. Currlculums planned for pre-employment training can also 
make a major contribution to the development of good work 
habits and attitudes and the education of youth as a 
participating citizen in our form of government, 

3. Curriculum planned at the high school level cannot assume the 
role of education for a lifetime. 

4. While both cultural subjects and occupational training are 
worthy services of educational programs, our economic society 
and the opportunity to participate in the cultural values 
offered are dependent upon employi^ent in that society. 

The heavy unemployment among unskilled youth in the ages of 16 to 

24, particularly in the ghetto areas of our iiajor cities, and the 

growth of numbers on our welfare r^-.?les even in this period of high 

unemployment would suggest that unemplojnnent creates poverty and 

that people in poverty do not participate economically or culturally 

in our society. In an article in The Wal l Street Jovirnal , Harley J. 

Lutz, Professor Emeritus of public finance at Princeton University, 

said: 

"Poverty is essentially a problem of distribution of 
wealth. It has three significant aspects, and for each there 
is a specific remedy. 

''The three aspects are: An excessive numbor of people 
need employment; the skills needed for r^emunerative employment 
are lacking, anc? capital to provide the tiieeded jobs is insufficient 
The obvious corresponding remedies are population control, better 
training facilities and mor<^> capital investment .... 

''Better training for the new skills. New materials, processes 
and machines have been developed at an amazing riite, but 
educators have not revised and adjusted the educational process 
to conform with these changes. In consequence, too many people 
have been unable to acquire the skills called for by the new 
industrial age. 

"The failure of educators to keep pace with the changing 
economic and social environment may be laid, in large part, 
to fundamental differences of theory regarding the purposes of 
O . education. These purposes are training in some sort of craft, 
y\> occupation or profession in which the individual can earn an 
income sufficient to provide a comfortable living for himself 
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and his family, and Qi^ientation iji t;h£ culture oj{ h4,^, §gclet^ 
that will give his life greater fullness and meaning. Both 
are important and neither can be adequately achieved by the 
time the individual arrives at maturity. However, whatever is 
to be done by schooling with respect to the first objective, 
so far as a large proportion of each new generation is 
concerned, must occur within the first 20 years or so of the 
life span. To this extent it should have priority* The 
individual's cultural development is not limited ii; time or 
extent to the knowledge and understanding acquired in 
college, although many assume that the bachelor's degree is 
a certificate of a complete education.'' 

I would suggest, therefore, that vocational education is a very 
worthy purpose in the educational program today and that it should 
become a primary purpose of education at the secondary level in 
order to enable young people to enter, to a<ijust to and to Improve a 
technological society. 



Learning Theory and Principles of Lefairninp 

Early practitioners and theoreticians in the area of education, 
suchi as Pestalozzi, Rousseau and Froebel had no nee-d to concern themselves 
with preparation of youth for employment since the youth were prepared 
for employment in a father-son relationship. They found, however, that 
education separated from the life experience of the youth was not 
effective. Without understanding the psychological principles behind 
learning, they found that they ha<i to relate the teaching in school to 
the work life of youth. So we find that early ir* the history of formal 
education^ proposals of the educational process should involve a half- 
day in school and a half-day at work with relationships to be drawn 
between the two experiences. 

Psychological studies confirmed the experiences and observations 
of the early theo7.^eticians in education. Through the psychological 
O studies, principles of learning were developed which could serve as 
™™^'™ guides for instructional methods and curriculum organization. Gerald 



Leighbody, in his book ^'Teaching Industrial Subjects,** summarized the 



principles of learning as follows: * 

1. We learn best vhen we are ready to learn. When we have a 
strong purpose, a well-fixed reason for learning something, 
it is easier to receive the instruction and to make 
progress in learning. 

2. The more often we use what we have learned the better we 
can perform or understand it. 

3. If the things wp- have learned are useful and beneficial to 
us, so that we are satisfied with what we have; accomplishad. 
the better we retain what ve have learned. 

4. Learning something new is made easier if the learning can be 
built upon something we already know. It is best to start 
with slqaple step9 which are related to things we can now do 
ox which we already understand, and proceed to new and more 
difficult tasks or ideas. 

5. Learning takes place by doing. Before the learning can 
become complete, we mj^st put into practice what we are 
attempting to learn. 

These psychological principles of learning were not developed for 
vocational education or by vocational education, but even a cursory 
reiview of the/ve principles will show the massive possibilities present 
in vocational education programs to utilize those principles in both 
curriculum organization and teaching methods. John Dewey, a modern 
theoretician in education, put together the experiences of the 
early theoreticians, and the principles of learning developed by the 
psychology studies and made popular the phrase "Learning by Doing." 

Prosser's sixteen theorems for vocational education, so well known 
to the people within the field of vocational education and so 
applicable tc-day as they were at the time they w^ire written, put into 
language for vocational educators the proven principles of leamiiig 
and the educational theories so well expressed for the total educational 
Program by John Dewey. 



All experience in education, all the results of scientific studies 
have indicated that to be effective education must be experience-centered. 
A sound curriculum, therefore, must have experience as its center if it 
is to be effective in tV»^ education of youth and adults. Vocational 
education requires an experience-centered curriculum. 

Discussions with most high school principals will indicate that they 
believe that most of their graduates go on to college. In the state of 
Ohio, however, the facts show that for every one hundred students 
starting the first grade, seventy-nine will graduate from high school, 
thirty-two will start to college and fourteen will finish college. 

Our curriculum in our public schools, therefore, tends to point 
itself towards the needs of the majority of the students* If research 
showed that it was necessary for a young person to make a choice between 
a college preparatory program which prepared him for a success in 
college and a vocatic^^al program which prevented him from attending 
college, perhaps most educators would take the view that we must make 
sure that all young people have the opportunity to prepare for college. 
Fortunately, however, research has indicated that it isn^t necessary to 
make this kind of choice even when the student invests himself in a depth 
program a:: vocational education involving three-fourths of his day during 
the last two years in high school. 

In Ohio, all graduates of vocational education programs are eligible 
to attend state universities. If universities would believe thirty years 
of research, those who can think, write and read bet,ter than the average 
student — all could be entered into universities of their choice. Itie 
Carnegie unit approach to curriculum organization imposed upon the 
•^'^"■ic schools by our universities has absolutely no ba^is in research. 
^iSll^ iv years of r^^search dealing with success in college has provaathat 
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HucccKH in college correlates more clearly, more directly, with how 

well a student did in whatever he took in high school than it did with 

any certain set of subjects. 

To report just the findings of two such studies, David Cook, in 

his study on ''Predicting Success in College" at the University of 

Indiana, summarized his findings in these words: 

"It did not make a great deal of difference whether 
a student took a college preparatory course (with more 
mathematics, language and science) or a non-college 
preparatory course so far as grades earned in college were 
concerned. . • 



"Advanced study of languages in high school had no relation- 
ship to grades earned in foreign language in college." 

Paul B* Diederich, in an article "The Abolition of Subject 

Requirements for Admission to College^" made this statem^mt: 

"The only requirement for entrance to the University of 
Chicago is 'that students be able to read, write and think a 
great deal better than most studenf^s are now able to do,* 

"Simple tests of these three abilities have a higher 
correlation with marks in all courses than any other major 
ha^ ever devised. 

"C'lr system of public secondary schools, therefore, is in 
the grip of a standard curriculum which is based on the 
fundamental premise that the pursuit of certain prescribed 
studies is essential to success in college. It has been 
proved as completely as anything in life Is ever proved that 
this premise is false." 

I would submit to you that our present high school curriculum 
is bankrupt. It is subject-centered in opposition to all that F 
about the learning process. It worships at the altar of math and 
science as gods rather than as tool subjects. It assumes that the 
Carnegie unit requirements for entrance into college has a basis 
in fact for success in college and this assumption has been thoroughly 
disproven. It accepts an 1850 concept of a curriculum organization 




pointed towards preparation for the professions as the basic curriculum 



for all youth, Tlxe cuirriculmn In the majority of our high schcola is 
not relevant to either the needs of youth or the needs of our modern 
society and muist face a massive change. 

Curriculum organization for vocational education ;nust avoid the 
saiiie practices a: d problems which have made the present high school 
curriculum bankrupt and must not allow itself to be restricted because 
it might interfere with the real high school educational program, 
"the college prep-i^ratory curriculum." 

Scope of Curriculum 

In the early 1940 's the term "progressive education" became a 
popular term in education, but then fell Into disrepute as a progressive 
education movement became mistakenly aligned in the minds of people 
vith the few in the movement who thought progressive education was 
related to the question of, "What: do you want to do today, kids?" 
The progressive education concept, however, envisioned a concern for 
the whole student and not only a responsibility for teaching him 
subject matter and skills. A concern for the whole student would 
Indicate a concern not only for his exhibited educational progress in 
the classropm or laboratory, but dso for the social, economic, physical 
and Mental health conditionis that had a bearing on his participation 
in the educational program. 

Whll3 educators for years have given lip service to this concept 
of concern for the whole student, education has not had either the 
understanding, the financing, or the staffing to do more than give 
lip service to this concept. I am suggesting that the educational 
^ iculum cannot be separated from the supportive services involving 
"enrichment or remedial education, social services, economic support, 



and physical and mental health services. Our experiences in the job corp 
centers and in the programs operated within the states under Manpower 
Development and Training would suggest that: schools that ignore the 
importance of these supportive services are encouraging high dropout 
rates of youth, particularly those from the low socioeiconomic families. 
Experljsnces today would also suggest that the cost of welfare is such 
that it would pay society to make sure that an investment is made in 
Gvery young person to enable them to enter and participate in our 
society as tax producers rather than tax consumers. 

Investment in education and supportive services are perhaps the 
only solutions to our social and economic problems of our day. Funds 
invested in these are truly an investment^ not a cost. If this conccj>t 
were to be accepted with the schools, it would affect all facets of 
the educational progi.t*m, including jfacilities, equipment, staffing, 
student participation and curriculum organization. Most approaches 
to curriculum organization have not given attention or consideration to 
the integration of support services as a part of the curriculum* 

Scope in curriculum for vocational education must also recognize 
the interests and abilities of the youth and adults who are to be 
served by vocational education. The Vocational Education Amendm^ents 
of 1968 indicate that any youth or adult who wants and needs vocational 
education should have the opportunity for a program of high quality. 
The varied Interests and abilities of the persons to be served and 
the broad opportunities in the labor market point toward the importance 
of a broad student base and tax base to provide for an adequate scope 
of program. The nobility of the population and the movement of persons 

the rural to the urban emphasize the importance of the goals of 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 



CHAPTER 3 Blocks to the Developnient of an Adequate 

Prograa of Vocational Education 

The .Virst two chapters of thi;^ report provide some concept of 
the importance of the development of a broad program of vocational 
education within our public schools, as an important part of the 
development of a total career continuum. Unless school planners, 
legislative service units, legislators, governors or any other study 
groups have an understanding of the importance of vocation^J education 
to both the individual, the society and the economy they wiM not be 
willing to make the kinds of investments necessary or to make t^he total 
impact upon the educational system and the public essential to build the 
typp" of program that can mak*', effective contributions to the social and 
economic problems of our nation. Any efforts to achieve a broad expansion 
of vocational and technical education must recognize several blocks to 
the achievement of that goal. 
The Attitudinal Block 

Generations of students in elementary schools have been told by the teacher, 
"If you don't study hard, you won't be able to go to college and you will 
have to work for a living," and this has had a cumulative guidance effect 
on the total population* Added to this the fact that our secondary 
educational system has been . pointed almost entirely to preparing youth 
for college. The entire population has been taught that if you do not go 
to college you just do not count and the only work socially acceptable is 
that in the prof essions requiring a baccalaureate or graduate degree. I am 
not stating this problem too bluntly or too harshly. It is simply a 
fact that our American educational system has educated a total populace to 
^^^.rorship at the altar of the collegiate degree. The collegiate degree has 
been the symbol of social acceptance and economic achievement. The fact 



that for Ohio the 1960 census indicated that only 7.2 percent of our 
population above the age of 21 had a bachelor's degree or better seemed to 
be a fact unknown to both our population at large and our educational 
system in particular. In making studies throughout the countrv I have seldom 
found a principal of a high school who did not indicate that over half of 
his gradv ates , and in many cases up to 90 percent, went on to college. I 
have never encountered a high school principal who knew how many of his 
graduates were in college the second or third year. 

The attitudinal block is compounded by top management personnel who 
tell educators what they want to hear, "Just give us the well-rounded 
individual and we will do the rest." They fail to communicate this 
concept, however, to the personnel people who consistently ask those who 
enter their gates the simple question, "What can you do?" The people who 
do the employing havt? no way to measure the well-rounded individual. They 
have no methodology for measuring attitudes — they have jobs to fill which 
require skills and technical knowledge and their search is for those 
persons who can provide them with the skills and technical knowledge. It 
is true that many people lose their positions because they are unable to 
adjust to their felXow workers or to their emnloyers. We lose sight of 
the fact that they wouldn't have had the job in the first place if they 
didn't have the skills and knowledge to hold that job. 

The attitudes of rainorites also indicate a lack of respect for work. 
Members of minority groups who have been eliminated from both the skill 
level and the professional level positions for many years now seek to 
attain the goal of highest social acceptance — that of the profesrional 
degree — and encourage almost all of their youth to aspire toward such 
^"'jrees. The blunt fact is that out of every 100 young people starting 




fiEst grade in Ohio, only about 14 out of the 100, including both 



majority and minority persons, will achieve a professional degree. The 
attitudes of all groups have er.:ouraged the individual to ignore the 
importance of work, ignore the benefits of those working in skilled 
occupations, ignore the essential fact:, that 86 people out of every 100 
will earn their living in occupations not requiring a bachelor's degree, 

The educators* attitude often has been conditioned by the parents; 
of the elite group in the community who are the most vocal in school 
matters. The leadership in the elite group impacts upon the school 
administration and demand consistently, "Will my child be able to get 
into college?" The educator also has been conditioned by the fact that 
after graduating from public school he went on to college, graduated from 
college and then returned to the educational system to prepare more people 
to go the same educational route. 

There is an attitudinal block with regard to the preparation of 
people for work. The attitudinal block has been changing as we find 
persons in skilled work — and I use this in terma of business and distribution 
as well as in an industrial context — able to earn significant salaries and 
to participate in a fair share of the goods and services within our 
economy. We have begun to suffer from a lack of highly intelligent 
persons working in these occupations who can become creative in a practical 
sense through a depth of knowledge growing out of experience in work. The 
attitudinal block is real, but it hasbeen changing. The platform efforts 
of important educators, such as those made by Dr. Sidney Mar land, and 
political personages, such as former Governor James Rhodes, of Ohio, have 
helped to make people comfortable with the facts that they must face. 
The Organizational Block 
O ^ The organizational block is no less real than the attitudinal block. 
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™^"^As indicated in the previous chapters, a significant j^cope of vocational 



education fu terms of the Interests and abilities of persons enrolled and the 
job opportunities available to them, is dependent upon the availability of 
a broad student base and a broad tax base. The broad student base is 
necessary in order to get gyrograiii diversity. The larger the number of 
persons involved in vocational education programs, the more different 
interests and abilities, and industrial or community needs can be met. 
A broad tax base is essential, because even if you have a large number of 
persons needing training, there must be a tax base such that the cost does 
not become too high in terms of the taxpayers who must bear the burden. In 
almost all vocational planning districts with which I am familiar, the 
industries and businesses will end up paying most of the taxation costs, 
but the decisions are made by the individual taxpayers. 

Within the state of Ohio at the time we began our major planning effort, 
there were over 630 school districts, ranging from those with high schools 
enrolling less than 100 to cities the size of Cleveland-, with large numbers 
of high schools, many enrolling 3,000. There was no way within the state 
of Ohio to provide an adequate program of vocational education to all youth 
and adults within that state on the basis of the then existing school 
district organization* It was impossible to bring about the n '.cessary 
student base or tax base within that type of district organization to 
provide a defensible scope of prograi While the number of school districts 
within my state and within many states have continued to reduce over the 
many years, the process of consolidation has been too slow a process in order 
to bring about the necessary student base and tax base for the development 
of an adequate program of vocational education. 

The school district organization base, therefore, can be one of the 
J^^jor blocks to the development of an adequate program of vocational 
education. 
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ThQ Fiscal Block 

There is no question but what vocational education programming for 
youth costs more than continuing the very limited college preparatory or 
general program available at the high school level to most youth in the 
nation. Most states have laws establishing minimum requirement b for 
graduation from high school. These minimum requirements relate to 
history, the social sciences, math, physical and biological sciences^ 
English and physical education. In order to mee^: the minimfum standards 
for high school graduation as set by most state requirements, it is not 
necessary to offer vocational educar;,ion programming for youth. The 
cheapest form of education, therefore, is to offer the fewest number of 
offerings with the highest enrollments in classes. Dr. Sidney Mar land , 
however, has denounced the general curriculum which enrolls the majority 
of our youth as unworthy of an educational system in a modern age. 

Educational systems, however, particularly those with fiscal problems — 
and it is difficult to find a schcol district that does not have fiscal 
problems today — is reluctant to expand a curriculum into the costly areas 
of vocational education without specific financial encouragement to do 
so. Even school leaders who understand the advisability of such 
educational programming face difficult decisions when their efforts in 
expanding programming cuts into the salaries of existing staff personnel. 
Since vocational education is not a required part of most 6tate department 
requirements for approval of a high school charter, or for graduation from 
high school, categorical aid is essential in order to assure the flow of 
investment dollars into the development of such programs. Categorical 
aid is needed for construction, equipment and operation. The flow of 
^j^^„Dre dollars in the school systems on a non-categorical aid basis will only 
™"^ncourage that system to reduce either local investments or to improve the 



tjrtitiry f^l riu'larea Cor leMcUerti, many of wtiich are cou low Ln relaiioaatnp 
CO che professional services of the teachers. 

Vocatinal education programs in our state and in the nation have been 
developed only on the basis of categorical aid allotted from the federal 
level and the state level . We have run cost analysis studies in Ohio and 
find that the excess cost of vocational education as compared with aiiy 
other laboratory subject rests in the cost of equipment and extended 
service required by the educational program in certain of the vocational 
types of offerings. The greater meaning of the term 'Vocational education 
costs more" really relates to the fact that any investment in education 
beyond the required courses for graduation becomes a cost that an educa- 
tional system does not have to assume and can hardly assume without 
additional fiscal assistance. 

The three blocks, the attltudinal block, the organizational block 
and the fiscal block are very real blocks in terms of the development of 
both a career continuum in general or a vocational education program in 
particular. They are identified here because there is no simple answer. 
The commitment to planning and implementation of the plans in terms of 
bringing about an adequate program of vocational education for all youth 
and adults must plan an attack on all three of the blocks, not just one. 
Money alone isn't the answer, but there is no answer that does not Involve 
increased funding. 

CHAPTER 4 Legislative Action Stimulating Pinning for 

an Expansion of Vocational Education 
Programs in Ohio 

It became obvious to the leadership of vocational education in Ohio 
in the late fifties that while Ohio faced the attltudinal block, the 
organizational block axsd the fiscal blocks the organizational block was 

most formidable in terms of the growth of adequate vocational education 
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services outside of the major cities. Within most of our major cities 
there were vocational schools, offering high quality trade and industrial, 
business and distributive programs to a limited number uf people. Outside 
of our major cities tite massive number of districts offering any vocational 
education offered vocational agriculture and home economics* Sensing 
that consolidation was going to move toe slowly to bring about school 
district organization of sufficient size to provide the student and tax 
base necessary for an adequate program of vocational education, efforts 
were centered initi^^lly in the late 50 's on the development of a law 
which would permit a number of school districts to join together into a 
joint vocational school district for the purpose of levying taxes for the 
construction and operation of an area vocational education center to serve 
the participating districts. The feasibility of this concept was first 
demonstrated in a small county which had a surplus building available and 
a dollar windfall from state allocations due to a shrinking enrollment. 

Given the limited success of several districts voluntarily sending 
students to an area vocational education center, the state legislature 
was approached by the Division of Vocational Education with the concept 
of writing a law permitting districts to form such an organization and 
allocating taxing powers to such an organization. The first joint 
vocational school district law was passed in Ohio in 1959. The law did 
not prove to be workable in that it permitted districts to withdraw after 
the joint district was formed. The law was improved in 1961, but still 
proved to be unworkable* The law establishing joint vocational school 
districts was amended again in 1963 and made such districts legal and 
feasible. This law, however, was voluntary in nature, permitting 
O ricts to go together to establish the legal base for the funding and 
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™^^ation of such districts. It did require planning or patterning of 



the state for such districts* Essentially the educational leadership in 
the State Department of Education of that day did not believe that school 
districts would join together voluntarily for the purpose of establishing 
joint vocational school districts and th^n go through the process of 
voting money over the joined districts for the construction, equipment and 
operation of area vocational education centers. A copy of the major 
features of the joint vocational school district law is attached as 
Appendix A. 

There are a number of important elements within the joint vocational 
school district law, but I will review only several of them briefly here. 
One of the important determinations was the selection, powers and 
operation of the boards governing the joint vocational school district. 
It was decided that the districts would be governed by a board of education, 
but that the board cif education would be made up of representatives 
appointed from city, exempted village and county districts participating 
in the jointure. Within the state of Ohio we have city, exempted village, 
county and local boards of edvication. The local boards of education, wh^le 
administering and getting policy for local school districts, also receive 
services from and certain policies from a county board of education, 
covering tvjo or more local school districts, A determination was made to 
have representation from the county boards, rather than from all of the 
local boards. The county board members are elected from the districts 
covered by local boards of education and thereby are representative of the 
territory and people covered by local boards of education. This pattern 
for the joint vocational school district board of education not only gave 
representation to all people, hnt limited the number of persons participating 
~0 '^lie joint vocational school district board of education. 




In some cases twenty-five school districts have joined together to 
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form a joint vocational school district and it was estimated that when a 
nuinber of school districts went together a massive board of twenty-five would 
not be desirable. As indicated above, the membership of these boards were 
appointed by their individual boards, rather than elected at large over the 
area. We believe this one move in terms of the controlling board of the 
jointure was perhaps one of the wisest decisions made in that this type 
of board maintains a liaison relationship with all ol ' •Participating 
districts. Such an organizational plan prevents the joint vo'iational 
school district from becoming separate antity in itself and from engaging 
in conflict with the participating school districts. 

As indicated in the law, students remain members of the home school in 
terms of credits, extra-curricular activities and gredu^tion. In most 
cases the students attend the vocational education centers all day in terms 
of receiving a full vocational program and their required academic subjects. 
Graduating from their home schools, they receive a first-grade high school 
diploma and are eligible to go on to college should they change their goal 
from the vocational area in which they were enrolled. 

The joint vocational school district boards of education have the rights 
and powers of a city board of education and have the powers to submit bond 
issues and operating levies to the populace covered by the jointure, employ 
all personnel and serve all other functions of any similar board of 
education. 

The final amendments to the Joint vocational school law in 1963, 
making the joint vocational school district law effective, came at an 
opportune time. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1963 provided some 
funds to assist with the construction and equipping of vocational education 
j^^llties. This joint vocational school diiitrict law was a voluntary act, 
not requiring districts to go together. Through the leadership of the 



Division of Vocational Education, we began working with school districts 
throughout the state of Ohio to sell the concept that cooperative efforts 
among the school districts could bring about the development of a student 
base and tax base which would make possible the establishment of a broad 
vocational education program for youth and adults. 

In spite of the estimate liy some vocational leaders that no districts 
would ever go together, we found leadership throughout the state in 
superintendents of schools, and particularly in county superintendents of 
schools, who saw this as a means of providing for an expanded vocational 
service for youth and adults. It certainly was not to their fiscal 
advantage to work with the organization of such districts. It was not to 
their personal advantage, because it took time and significant effort and 
considerable personal leadership. It is to the credit of the educational 
leaders tn our school districts in Ohio that the concept of joining together 
for vocational education purposes was even given a fair trial. 

Credit is also due to the Division of Vocational Education, which 
accepted the challenge made possible by the passage of th^ J*V.S. law, 
and the opportunity made available under the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, to work with school districts on area surveys involving the schools, 
industry and business to determine the feasibility of establishing an area 
vocational education center. The staff of the Division of Vocational 
Education worked long and hard, assisting many areas with community 
surveys involving the community in arriving at a base for decisions. 
Joint vocational school district organizations began to spring up in 
several sections of the state, but the area around Itossford, Ohio, which 
Included parts of five counties and involving twenty-five districts, which 
Q nized into the Penta County Joint Vocational School District and four 
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Joint Vocational School District were the first ones to organize and to pass 
their local levies necessary to establish joint vocational school district 
programs and facilities. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 enabled this 
to be a reality, providing monies which could be used to match locally 
voted dollars on a 50-50 basis for construction and equipment. State 
Foundation monies used as matching for federal funds also were used to 
assist with the cost of operation of programs established. 

The first Joint vocational schools opened in 1965 « They were 
successful from the beginning of their operation » enrolling initially 
sufficient students to warrant the programs established and growing from 
that point to full enrollment and to additions to their existing facilities. 
Penta County was built initially for 1,200. students and Lake County for 
approximately 600 students. It was our judgment that Lake County would 
offer a minimum defensible program with 600 students and Penta County could 
offer a desirable program on the basis of 25 different families of occupations 
aa a basis for student choice. The facilities were and continue to be used 
for both high school youth and adults, including supplementary courses for 
employed workers ^and the facility at Penta County Joint Vocational School 
became the site of one of the early technical education developments when 
technical education was under the Supervision and leadership of our 
Division of Vocational Education. This fall there will be 25 joint vocational 
school districts in operatlont 14 additional ones funded and in the process 
of planning or construction and 19 more to vote local funds. 

There is no question but what the joint vocational school district 
law provided a permissive approach to overcoming the organisational block 
that we faced. There is also no question that this Act, overcoming the 
^ nl^ational block, would not have had any dlgnif leant effect if the 
^''■"'vocational Education Act of 1963 had not also provided some funds to 



assist with overcoming the fiscal block in terms of the construction and 
equipping of the vocational education facilities. 

In 1965 the then governor of the state of Ohio» James A, Rhodes, 
became interested in vocational education as a part of his economic 
development effort. He found industry and business concerned about 
the training of their workers as they talked about either expanding their 
facilities in the state of Ohio or bringing new facilities into the state. 
An interest in vocational education, based upon a study of our efforts by 
his finance director, Howard Collier, provided a person on a public platform 
level who could begin to speak to the concept of the attitudinal block 
facing such program developments within the state* Many of his public 
statement© and positions are made clear in his book. Alternative to a 
Decadent Society ^ published by Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. This former governor of Ohio, James Rhodes, has continued to 
champion the cause of vocational education beyond the end of his 
administration and he now serves as chairman of our National Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education. The study of vocational education on 
part of the state administration and the decision of the state adminis- 
tration to expand the role of vocational education within our public 
schools led to the initiation of legislative efforts to Improve not only 
the fiscal funding for vocational education, but also the laws which 
would encourage further consideration of vocational education within our 
public education effort. 

In 1965 the office of the governor encouraged an amendment and the 
legislature passed a law which stated that no boy or girl should be 
allowed to drop out of high school who had not completed a vocational 
\) Ltion program. The amendment to the law, however, left to the State 
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ThlH wa« a loglcaJ atep, m there Is an ejected state, boa^d oJ; educftttgn 
within the state of Ohio. The State Board of Education at that time, 
however, was not urged by Dr. E. E. Holt, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to establish a meaningful definition of vocational education. 
The determination of what was meant by vocational education in the law was 
left to the Interpretation of each school district and if a school district 
decided that a general science course at the 9th grade was preparation for 
work, then that was accepted as the vocational education program which would 
meet the law. Obviously, this was not the intent of the framers of the law 
and the law stayed on the books, without any significant effect in terms of 
the school population. 

In 1969 the office of the governor through the State Finance Director, 
again encouraged the legislature to amend the School District Foundation 
law to require the development of a statewide plan in order to make an 
adequate program of vocational education available to all the youth. This 
amendment to the State Foundation law, included as Appendix B, still left 
to the State Board the determination of what was an adequate program of 
vocational education. This amendment, however, set requirements for a plan 
which stated a date for all districts in Ohio to submit a plan to the State 
Board of Education and a date for the State Board of Education to arrive 
at a plan covering the entire state. The most significant feature of the 
law, however^ was the section which required that no district with less 
than 1,500 in the upper four grades could plan alone. Districts could 
decide to arrive at an adequate program of vocational education through: their 
individual district if they had above 1,500 enrolled in the upper four grades; 
through consolidation of several districts to achieve the size; through 
rv^^racts between several districts to share the cost of prograraaing; or 
through the establishment of joint vocational school districts. 



This was truly landmark legislation — a legislature saying that all 
districts in Ohio should provide for an adequate program of vocational 
education and setting a minimum requirement to attempt to bring about the 
student base and tax base necessary to achieve this goal. The initial 
legislation proposed had set a minimum of 2,500 in the upper four grades 
for planning purposes. It was the judgment of our Division of Vocational 
Education that to achieve a minimum program economically there needed to 
be approximately 3,000 students in the upper four grades to provide 
sufficient students age 16 and above to Justify at least a minimum 
vocational program. A special interest was able to make the change in 
the last night of the legislative session to reduce the 2,500 to 
1,500 student minimum for planning. 

This legislation required bold action on the part of the state 
legislature, significant planning on the part of the office of the governor, 
but the implementation was still up to the State Board of Education. 
While some of the leaders in education saw the need for an expanded 
program of vocational education, a larger number of superintendents would 
see any effort to enforce the law as an infringement upon their domain of 
control. 



CHAPTER 5 A State Board of Education Role in Developing 

Standards to Implement State Legislation 

As indicated in the previous chapter, the state legislature had 
passed landmark legislation in 1969 requiring the development of an 
adequate program of vocational education for all youth in the state of 
. The legislation, l^owever, did not define the word "adequate." 
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elected State Board of Education the responsibility of defining what was an 
adequate program of vocational education* This new law, however, called for 
a broad planning effort, which would result in the establishment of a 
statewide plan by the State Board of Education in which no district was left 
out. As the state legislature gave consideration to the passage of the law, 
the State Department of Finance had required our Division of Vocational 
Education to develop an ideal plan for vocational education districts for 
the state of Ohio and an identification of costs for implementing such a 
plan« The basis used for this ideal plan, however, had not been established 
by or accepted by the State Board of Education. An initial ideal plan 
indicated that the state could be served by the organization of 56 vocational 
education planning districts. 

After the passage of the law requiring a state plan for vocational 
education districts, several months elapsed without a request to our 
Division of Vocational Education for a planning process to implement the law. 
The Division proceeded, however, to develop a proposed set of standards tq, 
define an adequate vocational program and to suggest procedures and 
guidelines for a pattern of organizing the state into vocational education 
planning districts. The proposed sets of standards was a bold approach to 
accepting the challenge of the legislation and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Martin Essex, gave full consideration to the proposal 
made by the Division of Vocational Education- The proposed standards 
included: a recommended percentage in terms of the minimum numbers of 
students 16 years of age and above that should be served by a job training 
vocational education program; the minimim number of vocational education 
programs that could be considered adequate in terms of a scope of vocational 
^"cation offerlftj^s; a pattern for bringing the school districts together 
^^Drder that they cuuld consider their organizational approach to submitting 
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guidelines for the priority lu funding construct loi\ that v^ould give priority 
to districts including a minimxun number of 3,000 students in the upper four 
grades in the planning unit doubling the 1,500 student minimum for planning 
in the legislation. 

Accepting the proposals of the Division of Vocational Education as a 
basis for discussion and study, the State Superintendent required that the 
proposed standards be carried to district meetings in all parts of the 
state in order for administrators, teachers and other interested persons 
to discuss the proposed minimum standards and to indicate clearly their 
concerns and interests relating to those standards. You can understand 
that there would be a great hue and cry in a state in which many superin- 
tendents felt loath to join other superintendents in any pattern which 
might impinge on whatt they considered their domain of control and 
influence. It Is true that some of the districts in the state had 
already organized into joint vocational school districts voluntarily 
and the success of these districts gave credence to the value of the 
planning effort propos;Bd in the state legislation and proposed state 
standards. 

These axjea meetings with superintendents resulted in much heat and 
broad discussions, but brought about relatively few changes in the 
proposed standards. The major change which was injected into the proposed 
standards was a sliding scale with regards to the percentage of the 
students for which vocational education must be provided, based upon 
the percentage of students going on to college from that school 
district. Controversy still reigned supreme throughout the state 
regarding the proposed plan and a number of dissident superintendents 




"encouraged the State Superintendent to establish an additional 
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superintendents' review committee at the state level made up of 
superintendents selected from all parts ^>f, the state of Ohio, This 
committee served faithfully and examined the proposed standards very 
carefully, making only minor suggestions for change. 

The proposed standards were presented for consideration to the 
State Board of Education on the 12th of January, 1970 with a large number 
of persons in attendance at the meeting. Approximately 500 persons 
attended the meeting and the Board held hearings from about 3:00 in the 
afternoon until about 9:00 that evening* Strong statements were made 
regarding the standards by both individuals ond organizations* Following 
the hearings the State Board of Education proceeded to vote on each 
standard proposed. There was not a unanimous vote on any of the standards, 
but voting was clearly in support of the standards by about a 12-7 
majority. A copy of the standards approved by the State Board is 
included as Appendix C. Major provisions of the standards are as 
follows : 

1. Each nlanning district must provide vocational education 
facilities for a minimum of forty percent of the eligible 
students except for those districts which had a proven 
high percent of students going on to college. 

2. A minimum vocational program would be considered 12 
different vocational educational offerings providing 20 
classes of vocational education under the state foundation 
program. 

3* All programs to be Included within the minimum number of 
vocational programs would be required to meet the 
standards for vocational education established by the 
State Board of Education. 

4. No plan would be accepted from a district or combination 
of districts with less than 1,500 in the upper four years 
of school, but the priority for funding of construction 
would be given to those districts which had 3,000 students 
or more in the upper four years. 
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5. The content of the plans to be submitted by the districts 
were identified, including the necessary physical facilities 
and costs and taxes necessary to build, equip and operate the 
program submitted in the plan. 

6. A requirement that districts which elected to contract with 
other districts would be required to establish a contractual 
relationship and to pay for no less than 20 percent of 
their eligible students to be in attendance at the district 
offering the vocational education programs. 

This importan'v provision prevented the establishment of paper 
contracting rielationships , in which everybody agreed to do 
nothing. The contract provision made it necessary that 
districts plan honestly, since they vrould need to contract 
and pay for 20 percent of their eligible students to the 
district that would be offering the vocational education 
services • 



7. The standards required the districts to meet initially in 
accordance with the ideal plan of 56 vocational planning 
districts developed by the State Division of Vocational 
Education and identified the procedures for bringing 
together the representatives from the districts in each of 
the proposed planning areas. 

The districts were not required to stay in such a planning 
group, but to meet together as a means of initiating action. 

Other sections of the standards referred to implemen tation of the sections 

of the law as passed by the general assembly, restrictions on the 

allocation of construction funds until plans were approved by the 

State Board, and provisions for the consideration of any creative or 

exemplary developed plans proposed to the State Board. 

As indicated above, the standards were adopted by the State Board 

on the 12th of January, 1970 and the initial plans were due from the 

districts throughout the state by April 1, 1970. With the approval of 

the standards by the State Board of Education, the hue and cry 

throughout the state ceased and the districts went to work to meet the 

provisions of the standards and the intent of the law established by 

the general assembly. 



CHAPTER 6 Ijnplementatlon o£ thiii planning 

Procedures Established by State Lew 

As indicated in the preceding chapter, the initial meetings of school 
districts wars by the ide^.l state plan, dividing tho. 638 districts inco 
56 vocational planning districts. The immediate response coining ouz of 
the planning meetings established following the proce4.iures approved by 
the State Board of Education was a bit of an amazed reaction that they 
could, after all, meet together, discuss planning concepts and reorganize 
themselves into planning districts in accordance with their interests 
and State Board standards. It was, and continues to be, the judgment 
of the Division of Vocational Education in the State Department ot 
Education, that the 1,500 minimum student enrollment in the upper four 
grades for a planning district was too small to achieve economically and 
effilC^ently, even the minimum of 12 different programs and 20 classes 
established by the State Board of Education, much less the desirable 
program of 25 to 30 different programs and approximately 50 units. The 
amazing result was a much more positive effort on the part of the 
superintendents of schools to achieve not only the letter, but the spirit 
of the law and standards, as they began to prepare their plans to the 
State Board of Education on April 1. This was tiae first law in Ohio 
requiring inter-district planning on a formalized basis which would 
result in the submission of such plans to the State Board of Education. 

Within the Department of Education, the State Superintendent of 
Public Imstruction established a review committee, made up of assistant 
superintendents of the State Department, to review the proposals developed 
by the local schools and submitted through the Division of Vocational 
Education in the State Department. The Division of Vocational Education 
also assigned, a full--time person, D. R. Purkey,' to work with the planning 



groups throughout the state in order to provide technical help and advice 
and counsel with the development of their plans. Much of the success of 
the planning effort can be credited to the sincere efforts of the 
superintendents of schools within the state and the maximum effort made 
by the representative of the Division of Vocational Education to be of 
service to these planning areas. The State Director of Vocational 
Education and other members of the Division of Vocational Education also 
participated in working with these planning units to complete their plan? 
by the deadline* 

Plans submitted by the districts throughout the state were first 
reviewed for completeness and conformity to the state standards by the 
Division of Vocational Education. The proposed plans were then review<^d 
by the Department review committee established by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Upon completion of the review procedures, the 
plans were then submitted to the State Board of Education for approval. 
All but three of the planning districts achieved the goal of submission 
of plans by April 1, 1970, Much give and take was necessary in order to 
organise the submitted plans into a statewide plan in order that the 
State Board of Education could complete its approval of a total plan by 
July 1, 1970. A format had been provided , to the units planning 
throughout the state which enabled them to submit their information in 
a compact manner on standardized forms. A copy of these planning forms 
are included as Appendix D, 

The policies of the State Board of Education also permitCad the 
revision of these plans by submission of proposed changes to the State 
Board. It has been the policy, however, that no plan can be revised 
;^ithout all districts listed in the initial plan being included in 
another legal patter^ of organization. Plans have been, and continue 



Education • The goal is the developzrent ojf adequate pj:ograms of vocational 
education to serve all youth in the state. Planning, however, means 
little unless monies can be obtained through local taxation, and state 
and federal matching monies. When a vocational education planning 
district finds that it has been unable to convince the electorate of the 
need for funds for the construction and operation of vocational education 
facilities they often try to find a different pattern of relationships, 
either within their own planning district, or in cooperation with other 
planning districts in order to achieve the approval of the electorate. 

At the time the initial statewide plan was approved by the State 
Board of Education, the State Division of Vocational Education 
indicated a need for a total construction investment of $427,820,488.00. 
over a period of approximately six years in order to provide the 
additional facilities and equipment necessary to achieve the forty 
percent minimum enrollment of eligible youth in vocational education. 
The proposed cost was based on $22.00 per square foot for construction. 
Projected costs in terms of increased operating funds also was 
identified in terms of the then existing State Foundation funding 
pattern for vocational education under th^ State Foundation program. 

The planning effort initiated by the standards established by 
the State Board had a very positive effect on the development of 
improved plans for vocational education throughout the state. Massive 
efforts were made by the planning districts to implement the plans. 
The number of levies and bond issues submitted to the electorate to 
provide for implementation of the plans increased and a new wave of 
enthusiasm for expanding vocational education in Ohio was encouraged 
C^r the then governor of the state of Ohio. 
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CHAPTER 7 Funding Vocational Education 

Perhaps all of the laws, standards, and planning efforts referred 
to in previous chapters would have been in vain if the legislature and 
state administration had not decided to place dollars with their requirements 
in law. The 1967 session of the state legislature moved to place a bond 
issue bcifore the public and included con'3truction for vocational education 
as a part of that bond issue. Initial planning for construction funds 
for vocational education was on the level of $35,000,000. After the 
passage of the bond issue, the finance committees in the House and 
Senate in 1969, with the encouragement of the state administration, 
increased ths allocation for vocational education construction from 
$35,000,000 to $75,000,000. You should recall that the initial funds 
for assisting with the construction of vocational education facilities 
were federal funds alU^cated under the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. These funds had made possible the initiation of the first joint 
vocational schools in that construction funds voted locally were 
matched by federal vocational education funds for both building and 
equipment. The availability of the federal vocational matching funds 
had stimulated local efforts and the availability oi $75,000,000 
following the action of the general assembly in 1969 gave a great 
stimulation to the expansion of vocational education facilities in all 
types of vocational education districts, including the Joint vocational 
school districts* 

By the time the state legislature met in 1971, all but $6,000,000 
of the funds allocated under the previous bond issue had been committed 
JC for the construction of vocational education facilities in all of the 



types of districts in the state. The initial organizational pattern for 
vocational education planning districts in Ohio indicated that 531 joined 
together to form 58 joint vocational school districts; 72 school districts 
organized through contractual relationships to form 21 contract districts 
and 25 remained individual districts. While the 105 vocational planning 
districts achieved through the planning process was almost double the 
ideal number proposed in the initial plan, the 105 was significantly 
better than would have been required by miniimim of 1,500 in the upper 
four in the state legislation. 

The state Itagislature also appropriated funds for a growth in 
operational units to be allocated to districts for vocational education 
on the basis of the planned expansion of such vocational programs. The 
value of the operating units paid under the State Foundation program 
for approved vocational programs also was sufficient to encourage 
districts to vote the other funds necessary to provide for the operation 
of the vocational education facilities* The major operational funding 
problem which was not covered in the 1969 session of the legislature was 
the fact that major cities did not receive as much assistance for the 
establishment of vocational education programs as some of the poorer 
sections of the state or small districts of the state received, even 
though their costs for establishing vocational education ai^d the need 
for vocational education were massive* ^Nevertheless , the major cities, 
as well as other sections of the state, moved to increase the programs 
available to youth and adults through vocational education. 

The legislature meeting in 1971 revised the foundation formula so 

that the value of an additional vocational unit was the same in all 

I 

^ types of school districts in Ohio without regards to the wealth of that 
"""district. Sinc^ vocational education costs more, the state legislature 



deemed it wise to establish the same level of funding for vocational education 
units throughout all districts. The level of funding established was a 
salary allowance based upon a ctate salary allowance pattern, plus fifteen 
percent of that salary allowance, plus $4^000 for maintenance. During 
the 1972 school year the average value of the vocational unit to school 
districts throughout Ohio was $13,100. Students enrolled in vocational 
education, howev(^r, are not counted in the basic ADM allocation to a 
district for the period of time that they are enrolled in vocational 
programs. The time which students spend in the required academics is 
counted toward average daily membership allocations within the regular 
foundation program. 

The 1971 session of the state legislature also provided sufficient 
operating funds for a broad gra;fth in vocational education during the 
next biennium, and while vocational education grew significantly during 
that biennium, they did not allocate all of the units made available by 
the state legislature. The unit growth in 1972, the second year of the 
biennium, however, w^s 1,008 units, which equated to that many classes 
meeting for 22*5 hours per week. Not all the classes met for 22.5 hours 
in a week* Some received only partial units, with all partial units 
and full units adding up to the 1,008 growth during the 1973 school year. 

The 1971 session of the state legislature did not, however, 
appropriate any additional funds for construction of vocational education 
facilities. They reapproprlated for use in thiit biennium the $6,000,000 
remainder of the initial $75,000,000 under the State Bond Issue. These 
$6,000,000 were quickly allocated. The approximately $6,000,000 per year 
in '72 and FY '73 from the Vocational Education Acts of 1968 were also 
^ jcated for construction of vocational education facilities. By the 
spring of 1973, when the state legislature again vmt to plan for the next 



blennlum there was an existing backlog of approximately $46,500,000 
that had been voted locally .and was awaiting matching at the state level 
for a like amount. The 1973 session of the state legislature allotted 
$46,500,000 from the first allocation of Federal General Revenue Sharing 
funds for matching of the locally voted funds. The allocation of 
$46,500,000 also included the interest from all revenue sharing monies 
and any additional revenue sharing monies received above the planned 
amount in order to reach the $46,500,000 to be guaranteed for matching 
of local funds* 

In the spring of '73, however, additional school districts, including 
Joint vocational school districts, passed their local bond issues and 
operating levies, creating an additional backlog of $16,500,000 voted 
locally to be matched at the state level* In the final sessions of the 
legislature before recessing on July 1, 1973, the legislature provided 
an additional $20,000,000 for matching of locally voted funds. This 
allocation, however, carries the proviso th^it the Department of Finance 
would declare quarterly the amount of funds that could be 'expended 
within the $20,000,000. The legislature also provided for a growth pattern 
in vocational education units of approximately 800 for each year of the 
biennium. 

Those of us in public education, and particularly in vocational 
education, are very appreciative of the efforts made by the state legis- 
lature of Ohio to provide additional construction funds for vocational 
education. We have informed the legislature that approximately $72,000,000 
additional in matching funds from the state level beyond present allotments 
would be required in order to achieve the goals established by the action 
,9^"the 1969 session of the state legislature and the standards established 
by the State Board of Education <> ^ - 



CHAPTER 8 



Organization and Operation of Typical 
Joint Vocational School Districts 



Penta County Joint Vocational School District 

As indicated earlier in the report, Penta County Joint Vocational 
School District was one of the two joint vocational school districts 
enrolling students in 1965. This district is selected for review here on 
the basis that it was significantly larger than the other district 
r^xtablished in that year and the fact that it gained so much acceptance 
in tenas of its success that it became a stimulus to the organization of 
additional joint vocational school districts. 

Planning meetings had been held in that area now served by the Penta 
County Joint Vocational School District over approximately a year before the 
organizational effort without much success. The catalyst to bring together 
25 school districts that initially formed the Penta County Joint Vocational 
School District was the availability of excess fficilities at one of the supply 
depots closed by the federal government. A review of the excess facilities 
revealed the existence of a large size building which could be renovated at 
a reasonable cost to provide an effective and attractive facility with 
sufficient space for a broad program offering in vocational education. One 
of the districts, Rossford, Ohio » moved boldly to acquire the property, even 
before the joint vocational school district was formed j on the basis that 
they would transfer it to the jointure once the joint district became a 
legal entity. The necessary political action was taken to wrest this 
section of land and buildings from a private purchaser and approximately 
55 acres with the building that could be resKJdeled was allocated to the 
Rossford City District* 

Under the leadership of the county superintendents of the several 




inties and the local and city superintendents > all boards of education 



were brought together in one mass meeting to review the joint vocational 
school district plan proposed for submission to the State Board of 
Education. A copy of the outline established for such plans is included 
as Appendix E. The twenty-five boards, in an unprecedented action, 
accepted the plan for submission to the State Board of Education without a 
dissenting vote in any of the boards. The State Board of Education at 
their next regular meeting approved the plan submitted by the Penta County 
Joint Vocational School District and in accordance with the procedure in 
the law, the twenty-five districts ratified the plan after the State 
Board approved and the jointure became a reality. The jointure organization 
was completed on June 15, 1965 and by the fall of 1965 monies had been voted 
and programs opened in the remodeled facility, with approximately 900 
students in attendance. This represented unprecedented action on the 
part of the twenty-five boards of education and unprecedented speed under 
the leadership of Dr. William Ramsey, who had been selected as superintendent 
of the joint vocational school district by the appointed board. 

The program planning processes included the establishment of advisory 
committees from labor and management, business and industry in the area 
served by the joint vocational school to identify the programs to be 
offered, the equipment needed in the individual programs and the 
curriculum content to be included in the programs. Strong support was 
received from all community groups , including the Chamber of Commerce 
and labor unions. The Chrysler Corporation indicated that one of the 
major factors in locating a plant in the area was the plan to establish 
an area vocational education facility. A two-year post-high school 
technical program was initiated at the same time in the same facilities, 
O lizing the facilities in the late afternoon and evening for 
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™^Sil-time two-year technical programs. At that period of time only the 



Division of Vocational Education In the State Department of Education was 
encouraging and promoting the development of two-year post-high school 
technical programs in the state of Ohio* 

In accordance with the joint vocational school district laws, members 
were appointed to the joint vocational school board from each of the 
county boards in the five counties having districts in the Penta Joint 
Vocational School District, In addition, representation was assigned 
from the city districts and exempted village districtis within the Penta 
County area. The initial board, therefore, totalled 11 persons and 
following the ratification of the JVS plan by the 25 boards of education 
this board met, organized according to the requirements for all city 
boards of education in the state of Ohio, The new joint vocational 
school board appointed a temporary clerk, temporary superintend er^t and 
was in business. Once the joint vocational district was formed Jind the 
board appointed, the total control of that joint vocational school district 
came under that joint vocational school board of education. As indicated 
in the joint vocational school laws, included in the Appendix, members are 
appointed to this board from county, city and exempted village districts 
having membership in the jointure and cannot serve on that board after 
they cease to serve on the board from which they were appointed. 

Strong efforts were made to establish a guidance program relationship 
between tha jointure and the local districts before the jointure was ever 
put into operation and the successful guidance and counseling efforts 
between the jointure and the home schools resulted in the large initial 
enrollment of 900 students • The program offerings at the joint vocational 
school included programs for the least able and the most able. Approximately 
~^^jf the initial students enrolling had been failures in their home 
schools, but I would point out that there was 200 out of 900, not 700 out 



of 900 students who h^d not been successful In theix home Schools. Under 
this pattern they found that after several months the students who had been 
identified as unsuccessful in their home schools had lost that distinction 
in the vocational school where they were placed in programs in which they 
could succeed. The jointure Included a program called "occupational work 
experience" which would take any student, regardless of ability, and place 
him in an honest job. 

The superintendent of schools, Dr. William Ramsey, wisely selected 
by the joint vocational school district board as acting superintendent, 
provided the lei3tdership necessary to place the necessary operational levy 
and bond issues before the electorate and to get favorable votes on both 
of the issues. Dr. Ramsey then Ic came full-time superintendent of the 
Jointure and employed sufficient leadership personnel to move quickly to 
^'emodel, equip and get ready for operation programs in the excess facility 
made available by the General Services Administration. 

Enrollments have increased until Penta County JVS now enrolls 1,496 

students in the secondary vocational education programs » and since the 

physical facilities must be used also for out-of-school youth and adults ^ * 

they served 2,070 adults during the 1972 school year. The initial 

offerings at the joint vocational school were as follows: 

Agriculture Education 

Horticulture 

Ag mechanics 

Business & Office Education 
Comp clerk 

Cooperative Office Education 
Data Processing 
High school stenographies 
Office Machines 



1:1)] r> Distributive Education 

Apparel and accessories 
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Home Economics 
Child care education 
Child care assistance 
Corramunity home service 
Food service 

Trade and Industrial Education 

Auto body 

Auto mechanics 

Carpentry 

Commercial art 

Cosmetology 

Dental assistance 

Drafting 

Electronics 

Printing trades 

Machine trades 

Welding 

Occupational Work experience 



Since the opening of the school the vocational education offerings 
for youth and adults have expanded to include the following vocational 
areas: 

Farm business management 
Food management v 
Home management 
Clothing management 
Clerical services 
Graphic arts 
Radio /TV 
Masonry 

In addition to the vocational programs there is now an accredited 

technical institute under the same administration, on the same campus area, 

but with a separate technical education board which offers the following 

technical education areas on a two-year associate of science degree level: 

Agriculture Education 
Agriculture supplies technology 

Distributive Education 
Apparel and Accessories 

Health Occupations Education 
Nurse Assoc. degree 
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Home Economics Education 
Child care technology 



business & Office Education 
Business data> processing technology 
Executive secretary technology 
Accounting comp. 

Technical Education 
Police science technology 
Mechanical technology 
Fire and safety technology 
Electric technology 

The facilities have been expanded several times since the Initial 
building was remodeled in orcer to provide for the expansion of programs. 
During this past year a facility was completed and put into operation 
which was funded in a large measure by the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in order to initiate programs of evaluation, exploration 
and training for handicapped youth in the area served by Penta County* 
The largest enrollment in this rehabilitation facility are educational 
mentally retarded youth that have not been served previously by vocational 
education programming. Any persons with handicaps can be considered for 
enrollment into the program made possible by the facility. The program 
has continued to grow as its success has encouraged more and more people 
to make use of the opportunities available. 

Students under the policies governing the operation of the Penta 
County Joint Vocational School District remain members of their home 
districts in terms of their records, their official enrollment for 
participation in football, baseball, basketball, band, track, music and 
other extra-curricular activities and the students graduate from their 
home high schools* They are brought in to their home high schools on their 
regular bus routes and change over to another bus which takes them to 
the joint vocational school. The district farthest from the joint 

ocational school requires approximately 35 minutes of travel time from 
Ihe home school to the jointure. A study indicated that the percentage 



of students attending the joint vocational school from a participating 
district had no direct relationship in terms of the distance from the 
home school to the joint vocational school* 

The students spend all day at the joint vocational school and 
receive approximately four and half hours of vocational education 
instruction, which includes instruction in skills and technical 
knowledge (including math and science) related to their occupational 
goal. They also take the required academic subjects at the joint 
school and graduate from their home high school with a first-grade 
high school diploma. They are prepared for work and the large 
majority of the youth go to work immediately in the occupational areas 
for which they are prepared. The graduates, however, may go on to a 
state university the same as any other graduate from a high school in 
Ohio. Thus the Joint vocational school becomes a service center to all 
school districts in the jointure. There is no gymnasium, w^^thletic 
field or auditorium available to the joint vocational school. Such 
facilities cannot be assisted from state or federal vocational education 
funds. As indicated earlier, students are expected to return to their 
home schools for extra-curricular activities, including athletics. A 
study during the early years of operation by the Penta County Joint 
Vocational School indicated approximately 35 percent of the students 
attending the joint vocational school participated in extra-curricular 
activities in their home schools. This percentage compares favorably 
with the percentage of high school juniors and seniors participating 
actively in extra-curricular activity within their own home school. 

The joint vocational school district is also capable of 
Q viding any other services to the member district on which the 

sic 

^Mber districts agre^ and for which there, is money. Such money can be 
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achool district or through funds paid in from the participating boards on a 
voluntary bapis, 

Penta County, with encouragement from our Division of Vocational 
Education, and the allocation of special project funds under EPDA, will be one 
of three schools in the state of Ohio that will initiate an experimental 
pre-prof essional program* The programs will be planned for those who have 
made a career choice in the area of the professions and will be grouped into 
those heading for the engineering and science professions, the health 
professions, the social science professions and the business professions. The 
curriculums will be planned to include selected areas from the disciplines and 
a laboratory period with this period of instruction covering approximately 
three-fourths of the school day. The remaining one-fourth of the day would 
be in common learnings, such as social studies and English, integrating 
students across both the vocational and pre-prof essional areas. 

Springfield-Clark. Joint Vocational School District 

The districts which now form Springfield-Clark Joint*'Vocational 
School District were initially brought together by efforts of the office 
of the county superintendent of schools in cooperation with the 
superintendent of the city schools in Springfield, Ohio. While the 
Penta County Joint Vocational School District includes school districts 
in parts of five counties, the Springfield-Clark JVS includes all of 
the districts within the Clark County area. 

Persons giving leadership to this development had a concept of an 
expanded vocational education program to serve students in all the 
districts in the county, Springfield City had some vocational education 
offerings and had in a previous year built a new high school, and included 
O that high school several newly equipped vocational education laboratories. 
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Board of Education had to go through a long, agonizing study to determine 
if they should join the jointure, remain indepeaient, or insist that tbn 
jointure be built adjacent to the new high school so the new facilities 
could be used. This city of 82,000 could have stayed independent, even 
under the laws and regulations promulgated after the orgi^inization of 
the jointure by the legislature and State Board in 1969 • The city of 
Spriugficld could provide for a minimum program of vocational education 
without any cooperative effort with other districts, but the other 
districts in Clark County could not provide even a minimum program 
because of their low student base and tax base. Springfield City 
finally made the decisioti to join with the jointure, to sell their 
equipment to the jointure and to remodel the rooms allocated to vocational 
education for other purposes. The reason for the decision of the 
Springfield City Board was the fact that while they could provide for a 
minimum program within their city, they could provide a much broader 
program for the youth of Springfield by joining with the other school 
districts in the county in a joint vocational school operation* 

The monies voted in Springfield for the joint vocational school 
district were voted on more or less a pay-as-you-go basis so that 
long-term bonds were not sold and interest costs were kept down. A 
master plan for expansion of vocational programs was established. 
Again, as at Penta Joint Vocational School, the two-year post-high 
school technical institute was built on an adjacent campus and both 
the joint vocational school district and the technical institute are 
administered by the same administrator. Each has separate funding and 
its own separate board to set policy on the operation. 
O The joint vocational school board is appointed in accordance with 
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joint vocational school district. The technical institute board is a 
coitibination of local appointment and gubernatorial appointment • The 
joint vocational district comes under the leadership and control of the 
State Board of Education, while the technical institute comes under the 
leadership control of the State Board of Regents, It is my considered 
judgment that both of these units should be under the same board at the 
state level in order to: facilitate relationships be,tween the two; 
saving on dollars for organization, adMnistration and operation; and 
for effective implementation of educational goals for thase two 
employment-oriented programs. 

The initial offerings at the joint vocational school were as 
follows : 

Agriculture 

Agricultural cooperative training 

Business and Office Education 

Basic Data Processing, Jr. & Sr« 

High Skill stenography 

Office Machines 

Cooperative Office Education 

Distributive Education, Sr. 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Auto mechanics, Jr. and Sr. 
Auto body repair 
Carpentry-Building trades 
Cosmetology 
Drafting, Jr. & Sr. 
Electricity, Jr. & Sr. 
Machined! trades, Jr. & Sr. 
Diversified cooperative training 
Occupational work experience 
Dental Ast&istants 
Licensed practical nursing 

The areas that have been added since th^ opening of the center are 

as follows: 

Horticulture 

Occupational work adjustment 
I General merchandising. 

C' Food management 



Mechanics 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Coramercial Art 
Welding 
Masonry 

The present offerings at the technical institute are as follows: 

Agriculture Education 
Horticulture technology . 
Ag Supplies technology 
Ag mechanics technology 

Distributive Education 
Advertising services technology 

Health Occupj^* . ions Education 
Hedical lab teclmician 
Nurse associate degree 

Business & Office Education 
Executive Secretary technology 
Supervisory occ. technology 
Accounting comp. technology 
Business data processing 

Technical Education 
Police science technology 
Mechanical technology 
Civil technology 
Electrical technology 

The joint vocational school district has built its operation in 
phases and presently projects one additional building in a third 
expansion effort* The technical institute has continued to expand as 
funds are made available under the State Beard of Regents, Through an 
agreement with the State iioard of Regents, our Division of Vocational 
Education continues to assist financially two-year post-high school 
programs in technical institutes which meet the rather rigorous standards 
established for such programs by our State Board of Education. 

As in the case of the Penta County Joint Vocational School, the 
students remain members of their home school In terms of extra-curricular 
activities, accruing of credits to their records and for graduation. 
Students go into their home high schools in the morning and are transferred 
CO the joint vocational school by bus, returning to their hotise schools in 
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time for their return bus to ride home in the afternoon. The extra travel 
time necessary for the students attending the jointure is gained through 
a shortened iunch period, and an elimination of any study halls* Again, 
students graduate from their home high school with first-grade high 
school diplomas, prepared to go to work, but a small percent will go on 
to college. Again, this joint vocational school district has been 
eminently successful in providing programs for both youth and adults 
and working carefully with the industry and businesses in the area to 
identify both the needs of people and business and industry and to move 
boldly to provide education services to meet their needs. 

CHAPTER 9 Evaluation of Progress Towards Plan 

for the State 

Ohio has made significant progress towards the broad goals established 
with the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the joint 
vocational school district law perfected in 1963 and towards achievement 
of specific plans growing out of the action of the state legislature and 
State Board of Education in 1969. Broad expansions of vocational education 
have been completed or are under construction in the major cities of ' 
Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown and Cincinnati. Funds have been voted for 
the expansion of vocational education and construction and will soon be 
initiated in Columbus, covering approximately $24,000,000 construction for 
vocational education* Approximately $26,000,000 for vocational education 
construction is on the planning boards in Toledo* Canton and Dayton have 
study groups determining the feasibility of additional expansions in the 
field of vocational education. At the present time there are 58 joint 
vocational school districts organized in the state of Ohio. Thirty-nine of 
these local districts have voted their local monies and 26 of the 39 will 




be in operation this fall. 'State and federal funds have been provided or 



will be provided to match the locally voted funds in the 13 joint vocational 

school districts not yet operational* Additional joint vocational school 

districts will attempt to receive voter support at each primary and general 

election and at some special elections in between 

Growth of the over-all enrollments in vocational education, starting 

with 1963 and projected to 1977, are as follows: 

1963 1968 1972 Goal for 1977* 

138 ,523 262 ,583 447 . 157 2 ,004 ,733 

*Based on objectives projected to 1977 and increased funding to provide 
services to youth and adults. 

During the 1973 school year we served approximately 28 percent of 
the youth eligible for vocational education at the high school level and 
we are working toward the minimum goal of proi^iding facilities and equipment 
to serve no less than forty percent of the eligible students in vocational 
education by September of 1974. It is my evaluation that we may* not 
reach the 40 percent figure throughout the state until September, 1975 
or 1976. Many districts, however, have already achieved and gone beyond 
this minimum figure. 

Some charts indicating growth of services and growth of investments 
of state and federal funds are as follows: 
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High School Vocational Enrollment 

BUSINESS HOME TR^DE AND 

YEAR AGRICULTURE & OFFICE DISTRIBUTIVE ECONOMICS INDUSTRIAL TOTAL 



1962 


11 553 


380 


1 166 


23 650 


6 381 


43 630 


1%7 


14 276 


10 207 


5 058 


45 315 


13 920 


88 776 


1970 


16 386 


21 708 


10 636 


62 664 


27 930 


139 324 


1971 


17 076 


22 9^6 


13157 


66 956 


32 281 


152 416 


1972 


19 684 


24 085 


14 567 


78 654 


37 628 


175 018 


1973 


21.217 


26,791 


17»501 


91,721 


43,186 


200,416 


Percent 


10.59% 


13.37% 


8.73% 


45.76% 


21.55% 


100.0% 



of 
Total 
1973 



Adult Vocational Enrollment'^ 

BUSINESS HOME TRADE AN D 

YEAR AGRICULTURE & OFFICE DISTOIBLTTA/E ECONOMICS INDUSTRIAL TOTAL 



1962 


9 074 




9 432 


19 952 


44 6;0 


83 008 


1967 


10 203 


15 054 


7215 


60 248 


69 500 


162 225 


1970 


11620 


18 914 


19 626 


74 303 


73 273 


197 736 


1971 


12 641 


20 662 


26 949 


73 313 


78 619 


212184 


1972 


14 671 


29 502 


30316 


66 439 


79 145 


220 073 


Perrent 














of Total 














1972 


6.66 


13.41 


13.78 


30.19 


35.96 


100.00 



*1973 fipiires not yet available 
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VOCATIONAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 
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Appalachia State Bond Federat 
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Vocational Construction Funds Allocated 1972 
Source and Amount 
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During this past year two significant studies have been completed, one 
by our Division of Vocational Education under a research contract with Ohio 
University and the other by our State Advisory Council with Market Opinion 
Research. The research study supported by the Stare Advisory Council was 
concerned with cost effectiveness and was a scientific sampling of 
graduates and non-graduates of vocational programs. Evaluations were made 
on the basis of interviews done by Market Opinion Research with both the 
graduates and non-graduates of vocational programs and their employers. A 
copy of this evaluation study, showing a favorable relationship of graduates 
of vocational programs to the total non-graduate group is attached as 
Appendix F. The study included a review of attitudes tov;ard jobs, length 
of employment, salaries and other factors related to job satisfaction and 
job success. The research study indicated that the graduates from vocational 
programs did not rate lower on any of the major areas included in the 
study and rated significantly higher on a number of the items in 
comparison with the non-vocational graduate group. 

The study contracted by our Division with the Economics Department at 
Ohio University was concerned with cost benefits. Dr. Ghazalah, of the 
Economics Department at Ohio University, was commissioned to make a cost- 
benefit study on fourteen programs in Ohio high schools offering vocational 
training at the 11th and 12th grades during the school year of 1971. A 
copy of this report. Appendix G, indicated that the results of applying 
two measures to 1970-71 data on fourteen programs in eighteen Ohio high 
schools provide strong evidence that vocational education in Ohio is a 
socially worthwhile ix:vestment. In all but one of the vocational program s 
studied, median rates of return exceed the rate of interest, reflecting 
opportunity costs of funds used. The program that faiied to pass the 




as a worthwhile investment dollar-wise provides an illustration of the 
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multi-dimensional aspects of vocational education, cost investment 

in child-care programs exceeds the cost benefits measured solely in terms o 
potential earnings. There are, however, indirect benefits associated with 
the acquisition of child-care training. It is our judgment that the 
child-care training program which is relatively new to the scene, should 
be continued for two or three years and be checked again to determine if 
It has changed in terms of its cost-benefit ratio. A copy of the 
placement report for Ohio, compared to placement report for the rest of 
the nation follows: 



We believe in Ohio there has been a gradual improvement in the acceptance 
of vo<-at(on.il education by both educators and the public. Attitudinal 
changes come slowly and can best be detected by looking back over a period 
of several years and assessing the attitudinal change that has occurred 
rather than determining if the goal has beeen effectively achieved. 
Nature of the times, the changing order of the work force requiring more 
highly skilled workers in many jobs, the flood on the market of many 
college graduates who could not achieve employment in their chosen field 
of work, an understanding that college is not an Open Sesame to a 
socially and economically effective life and the promotional efforts by 
many public administrators, pointing out that workfare is much better 
than welfare, all provide a continuing input into public attitudes 
which will gradually overcome the attitudes built into our population 
that anyone who is not stupid must go to college. 

I do not know of a single superintendent of schools in the state of 
Ohio who does not support the concept that we must provide for an 
expanded program of vocational education for youth enrolled in our public 
schools* I do not know of a single superintendent who is unwilling to. see 
these same facilities utilized effectively to provide retraining and 
upgrading programs for adults. 

Annually we provide a program review for improvement, development and 
expansion of vocational education, "PRIDE", for 20 percent of our 
vocational planning districts. In this program review we require the 
planning districts to first involve local committees from business, 
industry, the school and the publi.c in a review of their programs in 
terms of physical facilities, curriculum, staff and student achievement • 
The committees prepare recommendations for program improvement, 
development and expansion* Our stafi, then, reviews the proposals of the 
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local committees and makes additional suggestions regarding the 
recommendations and may make additional recommendations. This review is 
then put together in a final report and made available to all school 
districts in the vocational education planning district. 

One part of this "PRIDE" review includes a questionnaire to students 
and parents in selected grade levels in the vocational education planning 
district. A copy of a summary of the returns from this student and 
parent vocational planning questionnaire for 1972 is included as 
Appendix H. We find that parents and students strongly support the 
place of vocational education in the public school system^ strongly 
support the fact that people teaching in vocational education must be 
competent in the occupation before they become teachers, support the 
need for funding for expansion of vocational education and the study 
indicates that there are no significant areas of conflict between 
students and parents • There is, however, a higher number of students 
who on certain economic issues have no opinion, as one might expect. 
Also as a part of this program review we conduct a cost analysis of the , 
vocational education programs in the districts included in a "PRIDE" 
program. A copy of the cost analysis for the last series of programs 
reviewed will be available in the near future. 

The outlook for vocational education in Ohio is good. The growth 
and development of vocational education is not the function of an 
individual or a group, but a function of the needs of a changing 
society. We can no longer afford to have a high percent of our young 
people drop out of high school before graduation. Such youth cannot enter 
the labor market without a diploma and without skills and technical 
knowledge and compete in an economy which by 1975 will have only five 
percent of the jobs in the unskilled category^ We can no longer hide 
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our failures by feeding them into the unskilled work force that existed in 
previous years. It is true that we mjnt surely provide a very sound and 
effective program of education for the persons at the professional level 
in our colleges and univfisrsities.. It is equally true that we must provide 
for a sound, broad and effective program of vocational and technical 
education for the large majority of our youth who will enter employment in 
occupations which do not require a collegiate degree. 

END \ 
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